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whose picturesque and massive ruins still guard the Straits,
Mahomet II planted heavy cannon, at last made available
through the services of a Hungarian founder, and forbade
any vessel to pass without express permission. Constanti-
nople, cut off from the east and practically shut off from
the west, soon yielded to the assaults of a sultan who was
also an engineer. The control of the Bosphorus by the
cannon of Roumili Hissar became permanent.
The Genoese at Galata were at first granted privileges by
the Turks similar to those they had enjoyed under the
Greeks, and for a while they were allowed to pass the
Turkish Bosphorus forts upon payment of a toll, but ships
attempting to pass without halting were fired upon and
sunk if they refused to stop. The Black Sea trade was thus
brought to the verge of ruin. So long, however, as the
Turks did not control the shores of the Black Sea as well
as the Straits, they did not exclude all Christian shipping
from the Straits. That control was not established until
1475, when, having already overrun the southern, western
and eastern shores, the Turks took Azof and Crimea, re-
ducing the Tartars to accepting their rule and ending the
career of the old Genoese colony at Caifa. This made the
Black Sea a Turkish lake, and, for the next three centuries,
until the arrival of Russia in 1774, it was the settled policy
of the Ottoman Empire to exclude all foreign ships from
the "virgin waters" of the Euxine through the closure of
the Bosphorus.
The rise of the Ottoman Empire in the fifteenth and
sixteenth centuries is one of the major events of history, the
significance of which is yet not fully appreciated by those
who supply the school histories for western European or
American readers. The period which seems to the average